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VOL. I.] . 
ORIGINAL TALES: 


Tor the Poughkeepsié Casket. 
THE FALL OF BEXAR: 
A TEXIAN TALE. 
CONCLUDED. 


As fondly the mother her darling caresses, 
Her tears falling down on her cheeks like the rain ; 
She tells of her husband while tearing her tresses, 
Ab, never, my, child, will you see him again. 
The flag led him on by the light of its star 
To Freedom and glory ; he fell at Bexar. 
> FP. L. Waddell. 











A wild and fearful shout mingled its echoes 
with the discordant din of the approaching 
multitude,and a ery of “Mexicans! Mexicans!” 
arose from the walls of the Alamo. Hernan- 
da and his companion flew to the fort unscath- 
ed, amid a shower of musket balls, where eve- 
ry thing was in the greatest confusion, They 
had been taken by surprise—all were’ enjoy- 
ing their evening siesta when they were a- 
roused by the shout of the enemy. So secure 
did they deem themselves that’ even’ the few 
sentinels were asleep on their post, and became 
the first victims of the savage foe. But the lit- 
tle band within the fort soon rallied for action, 
and reserved their fire until the enemy, believ- 
ing few were within or the fort deserted, march- 
ed up in a solid column within a few yards of 
the outer breastworks. A momentary silence 
ensued, and nothing was heard but the voice 
of the giant-like commander of the Mexicans 
and the tread of the advancingcolumn. Sud- 
denly a poised sword within the Alamo glitter- 
ed in the moonlight as a signal tothe Texians, 
and the next moment the flash of an hundred 
rifles glared fearfully from the walls of the 
fortress, The column of the Mexicans was 
broken and filled alternately by the platoons 
which marched up to fill the places of those 
who fell, and at every advance they approach- 
ed nearer to the broad and only entrance to the 
fort. As the prospect of their entrance increa- 
sed in probability, the energy of the Texians 
was redoubled, and they kept up a constant 
fire. Still the enemy pressed forward notwith- 
standing the dreadful slaughter, until the com- 
mander with a desperate effort leapt into the 
embrasure, followed by his blood-thirsty and 
desperate soldiers. Hernanda and his com- 
Boric stood near the entrance, and being in a 






on of the fort which was entirely shaded, 
id not observe the movement until the massive 
sword of the Mexican chief was gleaming a- 
bove the head of the tender yovth. The rifle 
of Hernanda caught the blade as it fell, and 
with a violent effort he laid the warrior at his 
feet. His followers,seeing their chief fall, re- 
treated in dismay, and the firing soon ceased. 

This respite gave the gallant Texians an op- 


portunity for organizing and making prepara- | 
tions for a siegea siege which they knew | 


‘would be protracted if the enemy became con- 


‘vinced of their numbers. Ere the dawn of 


morning their Jabars were completed and eve- 
xy thing prepared for action. The ordnance 
which they took from the enemy was placed in 
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its preper place, and just at sunrise they ob- 
served the Mexicans forming their line for 
battle. , A more glorious day never dawned up- 
on the springing beauties of nature, and it 
seemed that the quietude and: harmony that 
reigned among the inhabitants of mountain, 
woodland and river, should have taught mana 
lesson that would prompt him to Jay aside the 
rod of oppression and the sword of battle, for 
the plough and the reaping-hook of peaceful 
industry. But Ambition whose rapacious 
maw can receive, and contain, and digest ob- 
jects us extensive as the universe, shuts the 
eyes and the heart to the glorious and ever sal- 
ulary precepts of Nature, and binds man te the 
throne of his malevolent passions. 

The bugle sounded, and with a formidable 
front, headed by heavy artillery, the Mexicans 
advanced tothé charge. Hernanda caught the 
eye of the youthful warrior who had joined 
his band, which seemed to. burfi with an intense 
and unearthly light as he gazed upon the ap- 
proaching battalion ; and his heart sickened at 
the thought that one so*young, so fair, so pat- 
riotic, so like the idol of his affections, perhaps 
in one short. hour might be numbered among 
the sl His own safety he consulted not, 
but an involuntary regard for the youth ere- 
ated these painful suggestions and fears. Her- 
nanda touched the arm of the youth and beck- 
oned him away from the ranks. The young 
hero followed, but whither he knew not. ~Her- 
nanda led him to theinner court of the Alamo 
where were a number of the wounded, and re- 
quésted him to remain in attendance. “Your 
tender age and delicate limbs,” said he, “are 
better fitted for offices of kindness than to be 
exposed upon the ramparts of a fortress, bat- 
tling with a savage foe.” 

“T do not fear the enemies of Texas,” said 
the youth, ‘‘and it would be a glorious martyr- 
dom to die in so holy acause. Let me fight 
the enemies of freedom by the side of one so 
brave as Jose Hernanda, and with the conse. 
quences I shall be satisfied.” 

“Nay, listen to my advice,” said Hernanda, 
and thus you can serve me best. Your deyo- 
tion to meI believe sincere, and if fate should 
mark me as one of the wounded or slain, you 
can best serve me by bindingup my wounds or 
; soothing my pangs in the hour of death.” 

The youth was about to importune when a 
gun from the enemy‘s advance column called 
the young Mexican to duty. 

“Stay! stay! I beseech you!” cried Hernan. 
da, as the youth prepared to follow, “it is my 
wish, my desire, my command!” and he flew to 
the walls of the fortress. 

The young man obeyed, although reluctant- 
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ly, and notwithstanding the’balls trom the ene- 
| my were falling in all parts of the fort, yet his 
|attachment to Hernanda made him forgetful 
of danger, and he placed himself in a position 
where he might see the issue of the contest.— 
Several of the Texians were slain before night 
terminated the sanguinary contest, and the 
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slaughter without was dreadful.. More than 
three hundred of the Mexicans were left dead *. 
around the Alamo when ‘the army retired to 
recruit. Thus for four successive days did the 
siege continue, until the little band within the 
fort was decimated to only seventy-men! On 
the morning of the fifth day, just as daylight 
appeared, a loud shout of acclamation rang 
through the Mexican camp, and “vivalos San- 
ta Anna?” fell from every lip as the President 
of Mexice with a reinforcement appeared and 
joined the thinned ranks of the enemy. With 
him came the chivalry of the south, among 
which was the perjured Ces, faithless to the 
stipulations of his releasement, and third in 
command against those who had generously 
saved his life and gave him liberty. A blood- 
red flag immediately floated over the Mexican 
camp as a signal that no quarter would be giv- 
en. Now came on the desperate struggle.— 
Col. B—— was severely wounded and Lieut. 
D whose wife and child were within the 
fort, lay sick withafever. Hernanda was left 
highest in command, and right valiantly did 
he do his duty. For six hours they kept up a 
continual firing until only thirty Texians re- 
mained, and their ammunition exh&usted.— 
There was no alternative and they resolved to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. The in- 
trepid Crockett was among the number, and 
placing himself near an angle of a wall atthe en- 
entrance he resolved to defend the passage till 
the Jast.. As soon as the firing ceased within, 
the Mexicans with ashout of exuitation rushed 
over the dead bodies of the slain totake posses- 
sion of the fort. Buta few patriots yet remained 
and for nearly an hour disputed the passage 
with the overwhelming force, but at last the 
hero of Tennessee received a blow from the 
butt-end of the gun of a Mexican musketeer 
that brought him tothe dust,and Hergandaand 
his worn-out companions were obliged to yield. 
An indiscriminate massacre of the remain- 
ing few commenced. A Mexican officer, who 
by his badge seemed to, be a man of rank, per- 
haps a hidalge, rushed forward and seizing 
Hernanda thrust him upon the ground and 
raised the reeking blade for his destruction.— 
A wild shriek stayed his arm for a moment 
and the youthful friend of Hernanda rushed 
in and threw himself on the body of the vic- 
tim. “Spare him! spare him!” cried be with 
inaniac emphasis, “‘Spare him, and let your 
blade drink the blood of this heart.” 

“Boy !” said the stern Mexican as he gazed 
upon the face of the youthtul suppliant, “thy 
tender age is all that spares ye both. Ide not 
glory in spilling the blood of childrea. But 
no rebel among men Shall escape the penalty of 
their crime. Of with thee, rash child, that 
justice may be satisfied,” _ . a. 

‘Will yethen murder him,” cried he, “will 
ye spill the blood of your own cou.rymene= 
one of your owz nobility,” and f¢ tore the 
golden star frum the vestmep’ ot Hernanda 
and threw it atthe feet of th Spaniard. 

He took it up, examine*#s centyal bearings, 
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and his dark eye Jit up with the fire of the | der, who immediately threw down their arms | dispersed, he forgot his debility,and nerved 
fiercest rage. anid cried for quarter. with the enthusiasm of the moment, he sprang 


retch! Rebel! Parricide !” cried he,look- 
ing with awful fierceness upon Hernanda.— 
“Well may’st thou ask innocence to plead for 


4 ‘thee,inhuman wretch! This is the star of thy 


murdered father! Thank God, thy life isspa- 
” “ed, for all Mexico shall now behold thy degra- 
ded form and curse thee for thy perfidy.— 
Wretch, the blood of thy father is upon thee. 
Cans’t thou ask for mercy? . Mercy herself 
would shudder and turn pale to look upon thy 
blood-stained hands. Look upon ime if thou 
eanst and call me brother!” 

Hernanda rose, and with a firm voice—the 
‘voice of conscious innocence, and Jooking the 
enraged Mexican full in the face, said, “ Broth- 
wer?” and extended his arms to receive him. 

The hidalgo drew back and with a dark 
frown bade him beware how he laid his bloody 
hands upon him. ‘“Thouart no longera kins- 
man of the house of Hernanda,” said he, but 
a denationalized and doomed rebel. Soldiers! 
advance and bind the parricide. 

Hernanda submitted with composure, for he 
knew the character of his belligerent brother, 
and was aware that entreaties or resistance 
would be vanity. The youth who had so no- 
bly saved his life begged the boon of sharing 
his captivity and shame—but that boon was de- 
mied, and Hernanda placed under a strong 
guard. Still the youth importuned, and on his 
knees supplicated mercy for the prisoner, but 
he was talking to hearts of stone. They at 
Jength*became weary with his entreaties, and 
threatehed him with death if he did not desist. 
Hernanda placed his finger upon his lip in to. 
ken of silence, and beckoned his companion a- 
way. The devoted young hero departed with 
a reluctant step, but pausing for a moment as 
he stood upon the threshold of the Alamo, a 
flush passed over his pallid cheek and his griet- 
dimmed eyesparkled with renewed enthusiasm. 
He had suddenly conceived a design and hope 
urged him to the execution of it. 

Hernanda with two or three other prisoners, 
among whom was the wife of Lieut. D ' 
were all that remained of the valiant band who 
were left in defence of the fort. A small de- 
tachment of soldiers with a sergeant as lea- 
der were sent wiih them to Victoria, on the 
San Felippe, there to await the arrival of the 
conquering army under Santa Anna. Her- 
nanda’s heart was heavy, not on account of 
his own bonds, but he anticipated a perpetual 
Danishment from the society of his betrothed. 
All hopes of the consumation of their nuptials 
‘were destroyed by the gloomy prospect of ei- 
ther death or perpetual imprisonment that ap- 
- ‘peared in the perspective. The little party en- 
“yeamped at night in a recess of a dark jungle, 
on the borders of a prairie which they inten- 
ded to cross on the morrow. The prisoners 
‘were arranged in secure order and a compe- 
tent guard selecied for their security. They 
had starcely laid down for repose when a rus- 
tle among the leaves within a few rods of them 
started them el] to their feet. They listened, 
but all was silenx. Again they heard the rust- 





ling, which was immediately succeeded by the | 


crack of a rifle, anda sentinel fell to the 
ground. The next momen and 
musketry fren the jungle, mate nearly every 
.Mexican a Sli%ned corpse. Thi assailants 
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volley of 


Twilight had now closed, and yet the eve- 
ning was astarry one and afforded sufficient 
light to recognize features. Hernanda was 
the first to speak. ‘Tell me,” cried he, “who 
is the leader of these valiant deliverers that I 
may bow at his feet in gratitude.” 

His youthful friend of the Alamo stood be- 
fore him. “It is I,-noble Hernanda,” said he, 
‘who has fulfilled my duty to my commander. 
These brave men who heard my story of your 
bravery, your patriotism—your devotion to 
Texagy believed me, and offered to fly to your 
rescue. Providence gave direction to our 
our steps and strength to ourarms; let Aim, no- 
ble Hernanda, have the praise. These bands 
but ill befit so valiant a soldier,” and he loos- 
ed the cords that confined him. Hernanda 
embraced his deliverer, and with every ex- 
pression of gratitude offered to resign into his 
youthful hands the command. 

“J have no longera brave few to follow me, 
said he, “ihe wolves of the prairie are feast- 
ing upon them. Your valor has won reeruits 
—to your command I bow.” 

But the youth positively refused the proffer- 
ed honor, and desired only to have the privi- 
lege of fighting beneath his stapdard. Urged 
by the young hero, and his views seconded by 
the volunteers, Hernanda made immediate 
preparations for departure, afier detaching 
horsemen who had just joined them from his 
force to convey the lady of the murdered offi- 
cer to Harrisburgh, to push for d goin 
the army of the brave Houston of thé Brassos. 
While making this march they were attacked 
several times by scouting parties of the Mexi- 
cans but arrived safe, with only one wounded 
man. Houston had heard of the fall of Bex- 
ar aud the massacre at the Alamo, and he en- 
joined his men to make “the Alamo,” their war 
ery when they rushed to the charge. Fired 
with indignation and revenge, they staried in 
pursuit of the enemy who were concentrating 
near San Jacinto. 

It was about noon, on a lovely clear day,that 
the Texians gained the summit of an eminence 
that commanded a view of an exiended plain, 
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which terminated in a point at the junction of 


the Brassos and a small stream. There in 
that vale of beauty, dreaming of security, re- 
clined at ease the forces of Santa Anna. He 
thought Houston far away when in fact the 
eagle-eye of the brave American was upon 
him, and the feet of the Texians almost tread- 
ing upon his tent-cloths. 

Houston looked upon that warlike scene with 
pleasure, for he felt as if now was the consum- 
ation of the struggle of Texas. Although the 
enemy was more than a thousand strong, and 
his own force not more than half thatnumber, 
yet he counted much upon the valor of the 
Texians. Their appearance was like a clap 
of thunder from a clear sky to the Tyrant 
chief, and before the Mexicans had time to 
prepare for battle the force of Houston was up- 
on them, and in less than an hour the field was 
strewn with the slain, and the survivors of the 
enemy flying in dismay. The companion of 
Fiernanda who was taken ill the day previous 
was confined to a litter, but by his request was 
placed in a position where he rhight witness 
the contest. 





then rushgd forWed and secured the rerain- 
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When he saw the enemy vanquished and 


from his litter and flew to the margin of the 
plain where the officegs were collected to re- 
eeive the prisoners o were momentarily 
brought in. Santa Anna was among the first 
who iled, in pursuit of whom Hernanda and a 
few others had gone. They returned the next 
morning with a prisoner, but they knew nei- 
ther his features or hisrank ; but Zalava who 
entered a few moments after recognized him 
as the President of Mexico. A shout of joy 
rang through the Camp at this announcement, 
Santa Anna, with Cos, Almonti, and others, 
were sent immediately to Galveston, and many 
of the volunteers, feeling that their work was 
accomplished returned to their deserted homes. 

Hernanda and his companion immediately 
started for Harrisburgh. They arrived in 
safety but found the town yet quite deserted, for 
the stecess and cruelties of the Mexicans in- 


{spired the defenceles inhabitants with terror. 


"They soon learned, however, that Mr.—— yet 
remained, and they flew with hasty steps to his 
residence. They met the merchant upon his 
threshold, but instead of meeting them with 
smiles, grief, deep and settled grief brooded 
over his features, that made the warm stream 
of joy and love, rush back with icy coldness 
upon the heart of Hernanda. 

“Tell me,” cried Hernanda, ere the mer- 
chant had time to speak, “‘whatis it that makes 
yousad. Weare victorious—the Tyrent is 
our prisoner—peace hath returned to our bor- 
ders.” 

“That only can cheer me,” said the merchant, 
and the tears rolled down his sallow cheekh.— 
“We have both lost a treasure. Mary——” 

“Vary !? exclaimed Hernanda, “Speak! is 
she no more ?” 

“Alas! I know not,” replied the father.— 
“She has been absent many days, nor can I find 
a single trace of her, and I fear that she has 
become the victim of some Mexican soldier.” 

“God forbid!” cried Hernanda, almost fran- 
tic with passion. ‘‘Were itso, I would devote 
my future hours to revenge. ‘Texas hath 
driven oppression from her seil, and revenge 
for murder’s and ravishments shall plant her 
victorieus standard upon the citadel of Ten- 
ochtitlan.” 

The youthful companion of Hernanda was 
heard to sob, and a bright tear glistened upon 
his mufiled cheek. 

“Who is this your companion in arms,” ask- 
ed the merchant. 

“The noblest youth in Texas,” said Her- 
nanda. But for him, Jose Hernanda would 
this day have been food for wolves. ' 
younot know him? He has saidthath 
Mary well, and is he a stranger to her 
ther ?” 

“The merchant approached the youth who 
had remained in silence since the meeting.— 
“Your name,” said he. 

The youth answered not, but rising from 
his seat he withdrew the cap and appendages 
with which his features were hidden, and the 
dark curls of Mary fell from beneath them.— 
Her sweet smile that shone like sunshine 
through her tears, carried its light to the heart 
of the mourning father, and spread a halo of 
brightnes over the crushed hopes of her lover. 

Friend ! art thou atale-reader ? If so, im- 
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agine the sequel, L. 
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VARIETY: 








AN EGYPTIAN, HAREM, 


The Harem of Aga was situated nearly op- 
posite the residence of Mr. Faker on the other 
bank of the Nile, in a garden in the Turkish 
style, that is to say, a piece of ground without 
trees. I was accompanied by the lady of the 
Portuguese physician, who undersood a little 
Italian and Arabic, and who was to act as my 
interpreter. When wearrived at the entrance 
of the building, we were received by a black 
eunuch, richly dressed, who invited us to go 
into a very cool apartment, with latticed win- | 
dows,and no furniture except a very broad and 
low divan. He left us to announce us to his 
mistress; we soon after saw the two wives of 
the Aga, accompanied by two of his daughters 
one of whom was yeta child, and the other 
married to one of the superior oflicers of the 
army, and about twenty young slaves. The 
two ladies, as well asthe daughters of the Aga, 
seated themselves next to me, while the Slaves 
ranged themselves in half a circle before us, 
with their arms crossed on the breast, and pre- 
serving a respectful silence. As all these wo- 
men spoke only Turkish, we needed a second 
interpreter, who in her turn understood only 
‘Turkish and Arabic, so that what I said in I- 
talian had to be translated into Arabic,and then 
into Turkish ; thus, to understand each other, 
we had need of three languages and two inter- 
preters, 

It may readily be supposed that the conver- 
sation could not go on fluently, as we depen- 
ded on the good will and talents of our inter- 
preters ; in fact the guid pro quo resulting from 
the bad translation of our questions and an- 
swers, were truly comic and excited so much 
gaiety, that loud and repeated bursts of laugh- 
ter soon established a good understanding be- 
tween us. The oldest of the consorts of the 
Aga, however, maintained a dignified gravity, 
while the other, who was much younger, and 
of an animated and interesting countenance, | 
repeated with extreme volubility, the most in- 
significant questions, and did not fail to exam- 
ine the whole arrangementof my toilet. They 
asked me many questions respecting the wo- 
men in my country; as for Europe, I believe, 
they entertained very vague notions of it, and 
when I told them that our husbands had but 
one wife, and no slaves, they looked at each 
other, undetermined whether to applaud or to 
laugh at this custom. 

They are nearly all natives of Syria, Cir- 
eassia and Georgia ; and I had thus leisure to 
survey those beauties who enjoy so much ce- 
lebri They undoubtedly merit their reputa- 
gee J can however tell my fair country-wo- 
o comfort them and to do justice to truth, 
‘that Europe certainly can boast of beauties e- 
qual to those of the East. ‘Those whom I had 
now the pleasure of seeing, had the most a- 
greeable countenances, and delicate and regu- 
lar features; but what most attracted my ad- 
miration, was their hair, which fell in waving 
and natural curls down to their waist. They 
had each preserved their national costume, 
which agreeably varied this pretty parterre : 
nor had they adopted the dresses of the Egyp- 
tian women, which rather disfigure than im- 
prove the figure. They had exquisitely beau- 
tuful teeth, but the clearness and bloom of youth 




















were banished from their complexion; they 
ali had a languid air, and I did not find among 
them that embonpoint which I had expected to 
meet. 

Refreshments were brought in on a small ta- 
ble of cedar, very low, and ornamented witha 
pretty mosaic of mother-of-pearl! ; this collation 
consisted of confectionary, cakes made of ho- 
ney and fruits, and sherbet. Meantime, some 
slaves burnt incense in silver censers, and fre- 
quently sprinkled us with rose water; two oth- 
ers placed themselves at my side; and every 
time that I either ate or drank any thing, were 
ready to hold under my lips.a napkin of a 
coarse guality, yet embroidered with gold.— 
Others, provided with fans, drove away the 
swarms of insects which the pastry and fruit 
attracted around us. In short, each seemed to 
have a particular function to perform. When 
the repast was ended, they wished me to spend 
the night with them, and to take the bath ; but 
having already acquainted myself with this 
kind of amusement at Cairo, I declined their 
polite invitation. After going over the house, 
which did not contain any thing remarkable, I 
took my leave ; and on departing, Cistributed 
among the slaves some small gold coins, to 
which they attach a great value. 








Important to Lovers. 


Theauthor of “The Doctor,” a recent work, 
thus discourses upon the amorous era of a 
’s life :— 

man @@ils in love just as he falls down 
airs. sean -accident—perhaps, and very 
sfortune ; something which he 
ed or foresaw, nor apprehended. 
in love it isas when he runs 
in debt; it is e knowingly and intentional- 
ly ; and very often rashly and foolishly, even 
if not ridiculously, miserably and ruinously. 
Many marriages are of this running sort; and 
there may be reason to think that they are even 
less likely to lead to—I will not say happiness, 
but toa very humble degree of contentment, 
than those which are a plain business of bar- 
gain and sale; for into these latter a certain 
degree of prudence enters on both sides. 
3ut there isa distinction to be made here; the 
man who is married for mere worldly motives, 
without a spark of affection on the part of the 
woman, may nevertheless get, in every sense 
of the word, a good wife; and while women 
continue to be, what thank heaven they are,he 
is likely to do so; but When a woman is mar- 






ried for the sake of her fortune, the case is al- | 


tered, and the chances are five hundred to one 
that she marries a villain, or at best a scound- 
re]. Falling in love and running in love are 
both, as every body knows, common enough ; 
and yet less so than that which I shall call catch- 
ing love. Where the love itself is imprudent, 
that is to say where there is some just pruden- 
tial cause or impediment why the two parties 
should not be joined together in holy matri- 
mony, there is generally some degree of culpa- 
bleimprudence in catching 1t, because the dan- 
ger is always to be apprehended, and may in 
most cases be avoided. The rarest, and sure- 
ly the happiest marriages, are between those 
who have grown inlove. ‘Takethe deseription 
of such a love in its riseand progress ye thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who have what is 
called a taste for poetry, take it in the sweet 





words of one of the sweetest and tenderest of 
English poets : 
Ah! I remembor well (and how cant . 
But overmore remomber well) when fit, — ~ gp 
Our flames began, when scarce we knew what was. 
The flame we felt ; when as we sat and sighed = 
And looked upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ailed—yetsomething we did ail; 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 
And what was our disease we could not tell. 
Then we would kiss, then sigh, then look ; and thus 
Jn that first garden of our simpleness 
We spent our childhood. But when years began : 
To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah, how ther 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet, stern brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardneas ; 
Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
‘That she would have me, yet not have me know. 
ag 


= 
Origin of Butterflies, 


When Jupiter and Juno’s wedding was sol- 
emnized of old, the gods were all invited to the 
feast,and many noble men besides. Among 
the rest came Crysulus, a Persian Prince, 
bravely attended, rich in golden attires, in gay 
robes, but otherwise an ass. The gods, seeing 
him come in such pomp and state, rose up to 
give him place; but Jupiter perceiving that he 
was a light, phantastical, idle fellow—turned 
him and his followers into butterflies; and so 
they continue still (for aught I know to the con- 
trary,) roving about in pied coats, and are cal- 
led Chrysalides by the wiser sort of men,-—~ 
that is, golden outsides; drones, fleas, and 
things of no werth. {Burton, 














Variety of Existence, 


Up to the present time we have about fifty 
thousand species of animal life, described by 
modern naturalists. Linnzus, one day herba- 
lizing with his pupils, covered with his hands 
a green turf saying, “that he had under his 
hands, whose consideration might justly oecu- 
py all of them for a considerable portion of 
their existence.” He verified the assertion by 
showing, that within that space, there were 
thirty-four different species of grass, or moss, 
or animalcules, or variety of minerals. “How 
then,” continued he, “shall we estimate the 
productions of the entire globe, when the lit- 
tle space, that my hands eover, is found to con- 


iw ~] 
tain so many various objects!” 








Effects produced on the Scotch by their 
; Popular Songs. 

No man who has lived among the peasantry 
of Scotland will deny the effects produced on 
them by their popular songs. During the 
expedition to Buenos Ayres, a Highland sol- 
dier, while a prisoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards, having formed an attachment toa 
woman of the country, and charmed by the 
easy life which the tropical fertility of the soil 
enabled the inhabitants to lead, had resolved 
to remain and settle in South America. When 
he imparted his resolution to his comrade, the 
latter did not argue with him; butJeading him 
to his tent, he placed him by hisside, and sung 
him, “Lochabar no*more.” ‘The spell was on 
him, he murmured, “Lethaber nae mair !—I 
maun gang back—Na!” The songs of his 
childhood were ringing in his ears, and he left 
that land of ease and plenty for the naked rocks 
and sterile valleys of Badenoch, where, at the 
close of a life of toil and hardship, he might 
Jay his head in his mother’s grave. 

f Monthly Repository. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
EFFECT OF MUSIC. 


There is no art within the reach of human 
attainment, which is calculated to yield so 
much unmingled pleasure to the sou), as that 
of vocal music. ‘There is something in its ve- 
ry name that seems to accord With the most 
delicate feelings; and yet, strange to tell,there 
is no art upon which mankind bestow so little 
attention, 

Music is the language of the soul when 
themes become. tgo sublime, and feelings too 
exalted to be uttered, or expressed in any oth- 
er way. Upon the heart riven by sorrow and 
affliction, it'acts as a sweet solace, and as a 
balm to: heat every wound. Oh, what mortal 
lives, who, in some moment of. sadness, has not 
longed for an application, which should. alle- 
viate the’ pain and sooth the anguish of bis 
spirit.: Who is there; that has not, during the 
hours of:afiliction, been compelled to groan 
out the unatterable anguish of his soul,,and 
feel that unless relieved, he must soon sink be- 
neath its pressure ? 

The husband,almost driven to despair by some 
unlucky turn which his business has taken, or 
greatly depressed in spirits by some sad disease 
which preys upon his body, and which seems 
to threaten it with a speedy decay, leaves the 
busy hum of secular concerns, or caljs his wife 
to his bedside, that he may lean his aching 
head upon her soft bosom, and enjoy a few 
moments ‘of repose. .Oh! at such moments, 
who but him that has experienced its salutary 
effects, can tell how soothing: is that music, 
which springs up in the heart of an affection- 
ate wife thus engaged ;—her soul, swelling and 
overflowing with deep and tender emotions, 
pours forth its soft sympathetic tones into the 
ear of him, for: whem, were it possible, she 
would heave every groan, and endure every 
pain. The sound falls upon his ‘ear,~and for 
@ moment he seems to’ forget all his pain;— 
ail his perplexities, and to be filled with new 

ife and animation. Music! Music!! Music!!! 

Most enchanting n= me,—where shall we go 
10 find one that loves hee not? - 

It is not a wonder that the greatand the good 
futher should have expressed so high an opin- 
ion of this art when he said, “whoever des- 
pises music 1 am displeased with him. Next to 
theology, I give place to music ; for thereby al! 
anger is forgotien, the Devil is driven away: 
and melancholy, and many tribulations, and e- 
vil thoughts are expelled. Iti is the solace ofa 
desponding mind.” 

We might consider its effects in many other 
ways :—we might see the enraged avenger stil- 
Jed, and the malevolent heart put to shame, 
and melted into repentance. 

_ Some may be ready to doubt whether this 
art can affect so much. To demonstrate what 
I have said,I willhere give an example, which 
will be one of a very great number which have 
passed within my knowledge. This ‘incident | 
was related to me by a friend. 

As I was one day passing through V—street, 
said he, in this city, I saw a number of boys, 
whose tattered clothes, and unshod feet bespake 
wretchédness and want. They were apparent- 
ly quarrelling among themselves ; using the 
most profane language, and being excited by 
the most angry feelings. Such scenes may be 




















witnessed almost every evening at the corners 
of our streets, particularly in the neighborhood: 
of porter houses. All at once, to my utier as-’ 
tonishment, a deatMlike silence pervaded the 
groyp. And what do you imagine was the 
cause ? What amazing power, does the rea-| 
der suppose had exerted such a wonderful in- 
fluence over the unbridled passions of these 
wicked boys ?' It shall be briefly stated. — 

A young sailor who had seated himself on 
the steps of a neighboring house, was merely 
singing a Song,—one in which was portrayed 
the horrid aspect of the mighty deep, as its 
billows now rise to an awful height, threat- 
ning with a watery grave, all on board the de- 
fenceless bark; and now dying away at the 
voice of Jehovah,intu a delightful calm. The 
eyes which but a moment before flashed with 
rage, now beamed with pleasure. 


~  Aljlagain was silcnt, 
All listened to tho song. 


But a moment before they were pouring their 
bitter malice wpon cach.others head; but now 
itis all forgotten, ' 

If such be. the effect of this art upon those 
who have never‘cullivated it, I ask,what might 
not be. accomplished, if children universally 
were trained up under its soul subduing influ- 
ence? Parents and guardians, reflect and act. 

Deuivs. 











MUSIC. 


An excellent clergyman, possessing m 
knowledge of human nature, instructed 
large family of daughters in th 
practice of music. They were 
be exceedingly happy and am 
enquired if there Was any see 
of education 2. He replied, “when any thing 
disturbs their temper, I say to them sing ; and 
if I hear them Speak against any person, I call 
them to sing to me, and so they have sung a- 
way all causesof discontent, and every dispo- 
sition toscandal,” Such a usé of this accom- 
plishment might serve to fit a family for the 
company of angels. Young voices around the 
domestic altar, breathing sacred music at the 
hour of morning and evening devotion, are a 
sweet and touching accompaniament. 

[ Mrs. Sigourney. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
LOVE. 

Love is apetuliar affection excited by what- 
eyer is beautiful or pleasing. It is one of the 
most agreeable‘emotions which the human 
mind is capable of enjoying. Itis a principle 
on which depends the well-being of ‘society. 

It is a virtueto be exercised towards all men. 
Towards our enemies as well as our friends, 
to ourselves and to our God. Love exists in 
the hearts of men in different degrees towards 
different objects. When it is exercised to- 








wards ourselves it is styled self-love, and is 
condemned in toto by some men as being an e- 
vil principle. Had those who are so bitter a- 
it, examined the matter, they, no doubt would 
have thought differently. They do not call 
things by their right names. They have €al- 
led the intense propensity which the. heart of 
man feels to gratify his carnal appetites and vi- 
cious desires, self-love ; whereas it might with 
more propriety be called self-hatred. 



















“Self-love is a disposition. essential to- our 
nature, and inseparable from oyr being, by 
which we desire to be happy, by which we 
seek the happiness we have not, and — in 
it whén we do possess it.” 

When love is exercised to our neighbor, it is 
in a manner that “worketh no ill to him.”— 
When towards our friend, it is in manner that 
we think will be for hisown good. When our 
love is shown towards our enemies, ‘it is not 
with that complacency of mind, and pleasant- 
ness of emotion, as when shown to our friends. 
Neither is it of precisely the same nature.— 
Weare delighted with our friends and desire 
their good. We desire the good of our ene- 
mies (if we love them,) but we cannot delight 
in them, . 

When it is manifested toward God it is in a 
manner by which all our supreme’ affections 
are placed on him. He who loves God:as he 
ought, “loves nothing in comparison with him, 
and nothing but in reference to him ;—who is 
ready to give up, do, or snffer any thing in of- 
der to please and glorify him ;—who has in his 
heart neither love nor hatred, hope nor fear, 
inclination or aversion, desire or delight, but 
asthey relate toGod and are regulated by him.” 

Acan Pao. 

Poughkeepsie, June, 1836. 
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"BATTLE OF THE BRANDYWINE. 
We had been in the saddle abont am hour, 
under the intrepid Pulaski, who, with his own 
hands examined our swords, pistols and other 
equipments, as ‘if assured that the struggle 
would be a long continued and deadly one.— 
The day was one ofthe most beautiful that ev- 
er broke o6verthe earth. We were about half 
a mile from the main body, ranged along a 
green slope, facing: the west, cur horses about 
four hundred in number, standing as patiently 
as so many marble statues, until just as the 
eastern sky began to redden and undulate,and 
cloud after cloud to ro}l up, and heave like.a 
great curtain upon the wind; and the whole 
heaven seemed discharging ail its beauty and © 
brightness upon one spot. ‘ 

I happened to turn about, and saw the tall 
Pole (Pulaski) bareheaded, tilting his horse, 
like some’ warlike presence come out of the 
solid earth, to worship npon the very summit 
of the hill behind us, it might be, (for the noble 
bearing of the soldier would permit either in- 
terpretation) in the awful employment of de- 
volion, or in the more earthly one of martial 
observation. But suddenly he reined up his 
charger, shook the heavy dew from his horse 
man’s cap, replaced it, and leaped he 
down the hill, just as’a bright flash p 
way-or thé horizou, followed by a tremendu- 
ous report; and the next instant a part of our 
ranks were coveied with dustand turf, thrown 
up by acannon ball that struck near the spot 
he had just left. 

Our. herses pricked up their ears at the 
sound, and all at once, as if a hundred trum- 
pets were playing in the wind, came the ene- 
my in his advance. Pulaski unsheathed his 
sword, called out a select body, and set off at 
a full gallop to a more distant elevation, where 
we saw the enemy advancing in two columns; 
one under Knyphausen, which moved in tre-- 
menduous steadiness, in a dark, solid mass, to- 















wards the spot occupied by Gen. Maxwell; 
the other under Cornwallis, which seemed to 
threaten the:right flank of our main body.— 
Intelligence was immediately sent to Wash- 
ington, and reinforcements called in from the 
post we had left. 

‘We: kept’ our positions awaiting for a whole 
hour the sound: of-conflict"; at last, a heavy 
volley rattled along the sky, a few moments 
passed, and then another followed like a storm 
of iron upon the drum heads. The whole air 
rung with it ; another, and another followed ; 
then, gradually increasing in loudness, eame 
peal after peal, till it resembled a continual 
clap of thunder, rolling about under an illu- 
miinated vapor. But Pulaski, with all his im- 
petuosity, was a general, and knew his duty 
too well to hazard any movement till he should 
be able to see; with certainty, the operations of 
the‘enemy in the vapor below. 

Meanwhile several little parties that had 
beef sent out, came in, one after the other, with 
the intelligence that. Knyphausen had broken 
down upon Maxwell in magnificent style,— 
been’ beaten back again ; but that he had final- 
ly prevailed, -and that Maxwell had retreated 
across the river. A thin vapor had now aris- 
en from the green earth below us, and com- 
pletely covered the enemy from our view. It 
was no longer possible to follow him except 
by the sound of his tread which we could {feel 
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trated, as we supposed, and fallen upon our 
right. 

I shall never forget Greene’s countenance 
when the news came; he was on the road side, 
upon an almost perpendicular bank; but he 
wheeled where he was, dashed down the bank, 
his face as white as the bleached marble, and 
called to us to gallop forward, with such a tre- 
menduous impulse, that we marched four miles 
in forty minutes. We held on our way ina 
cloud of dust, and met Sullivan allindisorder, 
nearly a mile from the field, retreating step by 
step, at the head of his men, and shouting him- 
self hoarse, covered with blood and sweat,and 
striving in vain to bring them to a stand, while 
Cornwallis was pouring in wpon them an inces- 
sant volley. Pulaski dashed out to the right, 
over the broken fences, and there stood awhile 
upright in his stirrups, reconnoitering, while 
the enemy, who appeared by the smoke and 
dust that rolled before them in the wind, to be 
much nearer than they really were, redoubled 
their efforts; but at last, Pulaski saw a favora- 
ble opportunity—the wind swept across their 
van, revealing them like a battallion of spirits 
breathing fireandsmoke. He gave the signal; 
Archibald repeated it; then Arthur; then my- 


self. -In three minutes we were ready for the 


word.) 
- When Pulaski shouting in a voice that thri]- 
led through and through us, struck spurs to his 





jn the solid earth, jarring ourselves and ou 
horses; and nowand then a quick glimmerin 
in the mist assome standard was raised abo 
it, some. weapon flourished, or some mus 
shot.through it like a rocket. 

.About an hour after, a horseman dashed 
through the smoke on the very edge of the 
horizon, and afier scouring the fields :for 2 
whole mile within view, communicated with 
two or thre others, who set off in different di- 
rections, one to us, with orders to hurry down 
to the ford, where the Commander-in-Chief 
was determined to fall on Knyphausen with all 
his power, before Cornwallis came to his aid. 
It was a noble but hazardous game., And Pu- 
laski, whose war horse-jiterally thundered and 
lighted along the broken and stony precipice by 
which he: descended, kept his eyes warily to 
the right, as if not quite certain that the or- 
der would not be countermanded. 

‘We soon fell in with general Greene, who 
was: posted all on fire to give Knyphausen bat- 
tle; and the next moment we saw Sullivan in 
full march over a-distant hill towards the ene- 
my’s flank. This arrangement would doubt- 
less have proved fatal to Knyphausen, had not 
our operations been unfortunately arrested, at 
the very moment we were prepared to fall up- 

him, man and horse,by the intelligence that 

rnwallis had moved off to another quarter. 
It was a moment of irresolution—doubt, It 
was the déath-blow of our brilliant hopes of 
victory. Greene was recalled, and Sullivan 
commanded te halt. 

Hardly had this happened, our horses being 
covered with sweat and froth, fretting on the 
bit like chained tigers, and ourselves covered 
with dust, it being an excessively hot and sultry 
day, when a heavy cannonade was heard on 
our right flank, and Greene, to whose division 
we had been attached, was put in motion to- 
wards Sullivan, whom we had left some hours 
before. The truth now burst upon us like a 
thunder-clap. The enemy had passed, concen- 










charger ; it was a half minute, so fierce so 
rrible his charge, before we were able 
Q come with him. . What could he mean ? 
Graei eaven! my hand convulsed, like 
ing man, reined up for a mo- 
we were galloping straight 
Id of bayanets ; yet he was 
d who would not have follow- 









forwa 
the first 
ed him. 

We did follow him, and with such a hurri- 
cane of fire and steel, that, when we wheeled, 
our whole path lay broad before us, with a wall 
of fire on the right hand and the left; but not 
a bayonet or blade in front, except what were 
under the hoofs of our horses—my blood rush- 
es now, like a flash of fire through my fore- 
head when I recal the devastation that we then 
made, almost to the very heart of the enemy’s 
column, 

But Pulaski, he who afterwards rode into 
their entrenchments on horseback, sword in 
hand, was accustomed to it, and having broken 
over them once, aware of his peril if he should 
give them time to awake from their consterna- 
tion, he wheeled in a blaze of fire, with the in- 
tention of returning througha wall of death 
more perilous than that which shut upon the 
children of Israel in the Red Sea. But lo! the 
wall had rolled upon us ; and we were left no 
alternative, but to continue as we had began. 

The undaunted Pole rioted in the excess of 
his joy. I remember well how he passed me, 
covered with sweat and dust, riding absolutely 
upon the very points of their bayonets. But, 
at last, they }ressed upon him, and horseman 
after horseman fell from our saddles; when 
we were all faint and feeble, and even Archi- 
bald was fighting on foot over his beautiful 
horse, with Arthur battling over his head, we 
heard the cry of ‘succor! succor!’ Immedi- 





us. 
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away he went, breaking in upon them as they 
were forming, and trampling down whole plat- 
oons in the charge, before a man could plant 
his bayonet or bring’his gun toan aim; our as- 
pect as we came thundering down upon them, 
was sufficient ; the enemy fled and we brought 
off our companions unhurt. 


I have been in many abattle, many aone that 
made my hair afterwards stand when I dream- 
ed of it—but never in one where the carnage 
was so dreadful, and the fire so incessant as 
that which followed the arrival of.Greene.—- 
But the enemy had so effectually secured his 
exposed points by ranks of men kneeling with 
planted bayonets, that we could make no im- 
pression upon them, although we rode upon 
them again and again, discharging our pistols 
in their Por 








THOMAS. JEFFERSON. 

While this distinguished statesman and pat> 
riot was Vice President of the U. S. it was cus- 
tomary forthe individual holding the said high 
office, to attend to business more in person than 
the refinements of more modern times will al- 
low. It happened on one occasion’ that sorhe 
important matter required his attendance in 
Philadelphia and some places distant from the 
Capitol. In those days a jeurney to Philadel- 
phia was not to be performed in a few hours— 
it was two or three days travel and not of the 
most pleasant sort either. On his return he 
stopped at Baltimore; it was about four or five 
in the afternoon,when the Vice'President rode 
up suitless and unattended ‘to the taverns A 
Scotchman by the name of Boyden kept the 
hotel, of late so handsomely sustained by our 
worthy townsman Beltzhoover. The bucks of 
the town were assembled in the large hat!, 
smoking, strutting, cracking jokes, and othere 
wise indulging in the etceteras of the day.— 
Boyden was at the bar examining his books, 
and doubtlessmaking calculations in reference 
to his future prospects. Jefferson had deliver- 
ed his horse into the hands of the ostler, and 
walked into the tavern to make arrangements 
in regard to his fare. : Some one touched Boy- 
den upon the elbow and: directed his attention 
to the stranger who was standing whip in hand 
striking it occasionally against his muddy leg+ 
gins. Boyden turned round and surveyed him 
from head to foot, and concluding him to. bé 
an old farmer from the country, whose company 
would add no credit to the house, he said ab- 
ruptly—We haveno room for you, sir.” 

Jefferson did not hear the remark, and asked 
him if he could be acommodated with ‘a room. 
His voice, which was commanding and attrac- 
tive, occasioned another survey of his person 
by the honest proprietor of the house, whose 
only care was for its reputation. He could 
not find, however, in his plein dress, pretty well 
covered with mud, any ‘hing indicating either 
wealth or distinction, and in his ‘sual rough 
style he said— 

“A room ?” 

Jefferson replied, “Yes, sir, I should like to 
have a roomto myself, ig I can get it.” 

“A room, aii to yourself ? no—no, we have 
noroom—there’s not aspare room in the house 


ately we felt the enemy give way, heaving this i fall—all occupied—can’t accommodate 
way, and that, and finally concentrated beyond | you.” 


Mr. Jefferson turned upon his heel, called for 


‘Once more! once more!’ cried Pulaski,and | his horse, which by this time was snug in the 
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stable—mounted and rode off. In a few min- 
utes one of the most wealthy and distinguished 
men of the town came in and enquired for the 
®éhtleman who rode up to the door a few mo- 
raents before. 

“Gentleman,” said Boyden. 

“Yes, the gentleman who came up this in- 
stapt on horseback.” 

There has been no gentleman here on horse- 
back this afternoon, and no stranger at all, but 
one common country-looking fellow, who came 
in and asked if he could have a whole room ; 
but I asked him out of that mighty quick, I 
tell you—I told him I had no room for such 
chaps as him.” 

“No room for such chaps as him !” 

"No, by the pipers, no room for any body that 
don’t look respectable.” 

“Why, what are you talking about, man ?— 
He’s the Vice President of the United States.” 

“Vice President of the United States?” ex- 
claimed Boyden, almost breathless with aston- 
ishment. 

“Why, yes sir—Thomas Jefferson, the Vice 
President of the United States, and the great- 
est man alive.” 

“Murder, what have ldone? Here, Tom, 
Jim, Jerry, Jake: where are you all; here,fly 
you villains—fly and tell that gentleman we’ve 
forty rooms at his service! By George! Vice 
President—Thomas Jefferson ! tell him to come 
back and he shall have my wife’s parlor—my 
own room—Jupiter! what have I done? Here 
Harriet, Mary, Juie, clear out the family! he 
shall have the best rooms and all the rooms if 
he wants them. Off you hussies, put clean 
sheets on the bed. Bill, take up this mirror.— 
George, George, hurry up with the boot-jack— 
by George! what 4 inistake.” 

- For fifteen minutes Boyden raved like a mad 
man, and went fifiy times to the door to see if 
his wished for guest was returning. 'The Vice 
President rode up to Market-street, where he 
‘was recognized by many of his acquaintances, 

by them directed to the Globe Tavern, 


which stood somewhere near the corner of. 


Market and Chesnut-streets, Here Boyden’s 
servants came up, and told him their master 
had provided rooms for him. 

“Tell him I have engaged rooms, 
ferson. 

Poor Boyden’s mortification can be better 
imagined than described. 
were loitering about the bar and the large hall, 
and had laughed heartily at the disappointment 
of the muddy farmer, had recovered from their 
astonishment, and were preparing to laugh at 
their downcast landlord. After some time he 
prevailed upon some triend to wait upon Mr. 
Jefferson with his apology, and request that he 
should return and take lodgings at his house, 
promising the best room, and that all attention | 
should be given him. 

Mr. Jefferson returned the following answer : 
Tell Mr. Boyden,” sait-he, “that I fully ap- 
preciate his kind intentions : but if he had no 


* said Jef- 


_ room for the muddy farmer, he shall have 


none for the Vice President.” 
[Baltimore Athenram. 
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GOOD COMPANY. 

If any one thing more than another, is cal- 
culated to bring ruin and disgrace upon a 
young person of either sex, it is the compan- 
ionship and the society of the dissolute and 


———— ——— 


depraved. In the early period of youth, when 
the mind, and manners, and morals are ma 
flexible and forming state ; when the feelings 
are easily affected and roused ; when persua- 
sions applied with mildness and seeming friend- 
liness, exercise a powerfully controlling influ- 
ence, and when examples that operate like a 
resistless charm, to absorb the sympathies, to 
mislead the judgment, and to present induce- 
ments and attractions for the imitation of the 
uninformed and uninstructed in the maxims, 
| precepts, practices and opinions of the world 
are set; the young candidate for fame and 
fortune, for honor and usefulness, is insensibly 
and unresistingly led astray, and before aware 
of the situation in which he or she is placed, 
the character which is to be formed for good 
or evil through life, is fixed, and habits are so 
strengthened and established, as almost to de- 

fy the power of change. I£ those habits are 
formed and fixed through the instrumentality 
of vicious persons, or under the influence of 
the vile precepts and practices of wicked com- 
panions, the seed of ruin is sown in the mind, 
and radicates deeply in the heart,which being 
corrupted in its inmost fountains, sends forth 
streams black with iniquity, and pestilent with 
death. ' 

The insidious poison of corrnption steals in- 
sensibly but with certainty, through all the 
veins, and swells the current of the life. The 
passions are swollen into the viclence of ra- 
ging torrents, pouring down like Alpine rivers 
from their mountain height, to oy@ijvhelm, t 
desolate and desecrate the moral Ww orld. Th 
affections perverted by the impl 
pure principles, from all their 
tuous tendencies, are suflere 
vilest objects, to seek for sat 
lace, in the society of the impio 


















polluted, 


*/ to revel in forbidden fields of enjoyment, and 


to give a mighty momentum to the passions, in 
prosecuting the prostitution and degradation of 
all the moral faculties of the soul. The /eel- 





The chaps who | 


ings which under virtuous auspices, and under 
the ineulcation of pure and honorable senti- 
ments would Jead to the enactment of praise- 
worthy and valuable deeds, are so completely 
infected with the baneful opinions, and pre- 
cepts advanced in favor of the doctrine of their 
licentious indulvence,and so entirely estranged 
from every noble and ennobling impulse that 
would prompt them to virtuous purposes; that 
all their energies for good are dissipated and 
demolished, and like the course of the down- 
ward current they rush rapidly onward in the 
channels of evil, until their headlong and del- 
eterious power is spent mm impotency in the dark 
bosom of the lake of death. The judgment is 
alike perverted and corrupted, and its facili- 
' ties and powers vitiated, demoralized and crip- 
pled for moral usefulness in the world. 
[ Ladies Morning Star. 





DIAVIONDS. 

Diamonds! What a strange passion, what 
acurious disease, what a topic for speculative 
curiosity, is the thirst which some women feel 
for these precious articles! And as if it were 
not enough to spend thousands of pounds on 
What paste and glass may be made to imitate, 
they must needs have better than their neig * 
bors, and in the desire to outshine, for every 
thing else. Many a handsome woman enters 
a room, far prouder of the stones in her hair 








| fortune ; 




















‘and on n her bosom than all the real advantages 
nature has given her ; and many an ugly wo- 
man has ruined her husband, and starved her 
trades people, that she might have a larger 
drop for her necklace than Lady Ballyan.~ 
Why? Is the handsome woman happier or 
even more admired ; is the ugly woman less 
ugly with her diamonds than without them ?7— 
Of all the different madnesses and false tastes 
created by idleness and luxury surely this is 
the most unaccountable! A certain lady of 
fashion was for years in the habit of collecting 
emeralds, pearls, and other’precious stones,one’ 
by one ; and after she had a sufficient number 
for anecklace, she would request her husband 
to “set them.” Extravagance in proportion 
with this branch of expenditure, gradually 
consumed what had originally been a splendid 
the lady sighed over the embarrass- 
ments of their circumstances, but continued 
her collection of jewels. At length the day 
arrived when they were pronounced ruined, 
who had long been so in reality. The lady 
behaved beautifully on the occasion ; agreed 
to every species of retrenchment, but refused 
to give up her jewels, which would have coyv- 
ered almost the half of their debts. Tempted 
some time afterwards by a jeweller’s advertise- 
ment, she went out, succeeded in bargaining 
for the most pure and perfect emeralds, and on 
her return found that her husband who had 
been long in low spirits, had shot himself 
rough the head. ‘The jury brought ina ver- 
ct of dunacy—and his friends went about re- 
tting that they had not forseen and preven- 
d this melancholy end; but no one saw mad- 
ss in the lady’sconduct ; and she afterwards 
made a rich banker (her second husband) set 
that very emerald as a drop to the most superb 
necklace ever worn at Court, by any one un- 


der the rank of a royal dutchess. 
{The Wife. 








Ficht between the Rhinoccros and El- 
epina anil. 

When the Rhinoceros and Elephant meet, 
which is not very often the case, the confliet is 
terriffic. ‘The former will stand his ground e- 
ven though surrounded by a herd of elephants, 
by which indeed he is generally destroyed, 
though not without making a desperate resist- 
ance. He will frequently inflict a mortal 
wound upon one or.two before he is subdued, 
The elephant, therefore, always approaches 
him with extreme reluctance ; if the rhinoce- 
ros succeeds in making good his stroke at his 
huge adversary, it generally pioves fatal ; his 
horn ploughing through the side exposes the 
intestines, and the gigantic creature falls dead. 
If, however, the elephant is successful in pre- 
venting the rush of his enemy, he receiv 
him upon his tusks, which inflict too severe i 
wound to enable’ the rhinoceros to renew the 
encounter. ‘The timidity of the elephant,gen- 
erally causes it to have the worst in conflicts 
with this mailed foe, so that the latter is sel- 
dom molested, and consequently roams at large 
as the monarch of the jungle; even the tiger 
and the lion shun him, as an enemy not to be 
provoked without peril. In the East,drinking 
vessels are frequently made from the horn of 
the rhinoceros, asit is supposed to sweat on the 
approach of poison. 


—= + 








Speak the truth always, never vary. 
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Love or Counrry.—There is a holy feeling of at- 
tachment to our country and its institutions, which per- 
wades every bosom and agitates every heart when the 
sanctity of her prerogatives are invaded by foreign i 
novation. It is a feeling that calls forth all the moral 
greatnesss of man in defence of the shrine wherein is 
-deposited his civil and political rights, and it is only 
within the bosom of the morally depraved,or those who 
have experienced the effects of the basest ingratitude on 
‘the part of the “powers that be,”’ that the weeds of ha- 
tred can flourish, or a curse upon his country’s name 
can find a resting place. Nor is this noble passion con- 
fined to the American-—it is a latent fire that warms ev- 
ery heart in every land. The Laplandér amid his ice 
and snows, witha herd of reindeer for his inlieritance, 
and his year half obscured by a gloomy twilight, clings 
with fondness to his soil, and looks upon his country as 
the Eden of the world. Thus with the child of the des- 
erts of Africa. He would not leave the soil that gave 
‘him birth although it be but a bed of sand, for the rich- 
est gardens of Europe, for the former is his country.— 
It is there that the snn first dawned upon him, there the 
tenderness of parental care first taught him to walk e- 
rect and lisp -thelanguage of his father, and around are 
acattered the tombs of those who were endeared to him 
by the ties of consanguinity. Jt was this same passion 
that fired the indignation of the Indian, when he saw the 
sacrilegious foot of the Britain treading upon the graves 
of his fathers ; and it is that same principle of attach- 
anent to the soil of his nativity tbat unsheathed the knife 
of the revengeful Seminole. 

This feeling, this attachment to country is true patrt 
otism. The gush of deep and heartfelt regret that wells 
forth from the heart aud leaps from the eye, and down 
the cheeks of the emigrant as he mounts the vessel’s 
side, and while his little family, the shrine of his pure 
affections stand gazing upon his sadness, he breathes 
upen the air, “my native land, good night,” hath more 
of the refined sentiment of patriotism, more to love and 
revere, than the appointed oracle of the people who 
stands upon the rostrum and boasts of his country, and 
uiters his patriotism with a studied air and measured 
strain of noisy declamation. The former possesses that 
quiet and fixed feeling, out of which springs up and 
Vegetates those great principlesof firm resolve, and no- 
ble determination with which Tell wrested the sceptre 
from the grasp of Gesler, and which pervaded the hearts 
and entered into the natures of those who battled for our 
Independence. And such are the principles felt yet no 
expressed that are the cement of our Union, and if a 
day of trial should come, (and come it may,) and our po- 
litical existence be threatened with extinction, the silent 
yet ferveut patriot will be the pioneer against the foe,and 
to his love of country,—a love of which he never boasts, 
—victory would give the palm. 





A RARE Boox.—An old work entitled, “The Pyra- 
midogrophia,” has lately been presented to the Young 
Men’s Association of Buffalo, by Thos. Bates, Esq.— 
This society has been but lately formed, but of its suc- 
cess it is sufficient to state that Buffalo enterprise hath 
itin hand. The work in question is a! 
gation of the pyramids of Egypt and their founders, and 
of their aspect at the period of its publication. The fol- 
lowing inscription was appended to it by the donor :— 


earned investi- 


“If this book was not written by, yet it was written 
atthe request, and under the superintendance of him, 
whom his courtiers affected to style the “British S 
mon,” but whom the Duke of Sully called the “wisest 
fool in Europe’’—James I. of England. From his pre- 
ceptor, George Buchanan, the celebrated Latin lyric po- 
et,James had imbibed the maxim that “asovereign ought 
to be the most learned clerk in his dominions.” Thi 


It was, without 


ola- 


book is a curiosity on this account. 
doubt written by Jolin Greaves whose naine it now bears. 
Greaves, was What ie termed whipping-boy to the young 


; | lish-in this number the introductory of a promised se- 


prince James—that is, the boy who had to undergo the 
whippings which James had deserved for idleness or | 
misconduet. As by royal etiquette it is not permitted 
that the heir to the throne should sleep with its nurse, 
so, also, it is not permitted to the preceptor to flog a mem- 
ber of the royal family. A-clever boy is therefore ap- 
pointed, who to escape the whippings, is supposed to 
lead and incite his princely companion to study. 

‘James was most ambitions to be considered a deeply 
read Greek scholar, and this little book, which, it must 
be acknowledged, displays vast research in classical and 
oriental literature, on a most abtruse and interesting sub- 
ject, was published at first as the work of his majesty. 
John Greaves, for his silence, was gifted with the As- 
trouomy chair, at Oxford. Greaves expected farther 
preferment, but being meglected, he became disgusted, 
and employed his pen in favor of the party who behea- 
ded Charles. Greaves, to ingratiate himself with the 
party, and to heap additional odium upon royalty, pro- 
claimed and proved himself to be the author of Pyra- 
midographia.” A few copies of the work, of which 
this is one, were published by the request of Oliver 
Cromwell, and dedicated to him, All the copies that 
could be found with James’s name on the title page as 
the author, were industriously sought after and burnt, 
There were extant, however, one in the library of the 
Vatican, a second belongs to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s library at Lambeth, and a third in possession of 
Cardinal Weld. 

“This book with John Greaves on the title-page, is- 
advertised for among the ‘codices desiderati,” of the 
British Museum and Bodleian Library, at the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, in England. Sir Walter Scott enumer- 
ates itin his list of scarce books. 

“It is presented to the Young Men's Association of 
Buffalo, in the state of New-York, June 16th, 1336, by 

Tuomas BATEs.” 





a 
HomoerarHia.—It is astonishing to observe with 
what eredulity any thing decidedly opposite to establish- 
ed custom, or @ven of tlhe ordinary rules of life,is belety- 
edin, and implicit faith to produce desired results, crea: 
ted. This credulity is more extensive when such new 
theories have the healing art for a theme, and a mysti- 
cal and almost unpronounceadie title appended. That 
system of medical practice bearing the title of IZomoep- 
athia, originated in Germany a few years since and ex: 
tended rapidly in popularity, and it has been practised 
also in the city of New-York. Its chief merit consists 
inthe extremely parsimonious manner with which med. 
icines are dealt out to the patient. Itis in fact equiva- 
lent to no medicine at all, and the design of the system 
seems to be topermit Nature to work out her own 
cures, unassisted by artificial interference. This in ma- 
ny cases would be a godsend to the patient, but to make 
itan universal modeof practice seems preposterous. — 
Homoepathia has been thus illustrated. Take a grain 
of salt, dissolve it in a hogshead of water, and adminis. 
ister a tea-spoonful to the patient every three months! 





“Tus Last or tHe Montcans.”—While read. 
ing the tales of woe and terror which almost every mail 
brought from our southern borders, the reflection that 
the tomahawk was buried here rejoiced us. But alas! 
it has been exhumed in the republic of letters, and a 
| weekly sheet of the enormous dimensions of nearly ‘six 
| inches square,’ bearing the title of the “Literary Toma. 
| hawk,” has appeared in New-York and raised the war- 
; Whoop among the jcurnalists of that city. It has de- 
|clared war against the vicesof the press, and in the 
number before us, nearly all the quill-drivers of the 
New-York journals are arraigned in order before this 


lilliputian Judge to answer 





for their sins of omission 
Let them tremble when “the toma- 
hawk” ig uplifted for their dest: uction. 


and commission. 








To Reapers AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—We pub- 


| 
| 


They are written by 


a gentleman whose musical talents are of no ordinary 


| il . 7 : ¢ 
} ries of essays upon vocal music. 





kind, and we have n@ doubt but the essays will be inter- 


esting toour readers, ‘Sister’s Love,’ by ‘H.’ is a 
duction of feeling. The favors of the ‘Bard of 
Grange’ are ‘fewand far between,’ but nevertheless they 
are very acceptable. ‘Agan Pao’ and ‘A’ have our 
thanks. 
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Summary of passing Events. 


Another memorable Trecentenary occars this year ; 
for it was 1536 that the Bible was commanded to be pla- 
ced on or before the first of August, in thechurebies for 
public perusal, Bishop Bonner accordingly ¢heined 
six copies in the cathedral of St. Paul for that purpose- 
Within almost a stone-throw of that edifice, there issued 
last year 653,604 copies of the scriptures from the ware- 
houses of the Bible Society, carrying its total issue be- 
yond 9,000,000 of copies. It ordered in one day last 
year 336,000 copies, equal to nearly 1000 per day, Sun 
days included, for a whole year. Its receipts reached 
the unprecedented sum of 107,926. The Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, besides its other-ob- 
jects, issued last year, 173,000 copiesiaf the sacred word, 

[London Christian Observer. 

A Cat in Chancery.—A venerable cat recently died 
in England. Blucher (the name of the pet of the 
petticoats) was the favorite of a lady who at her 
death left her the sum of 101, per annum for the suste- 
nance and support of the mouser. In consequence of 
some litigation in relation to the lady’s estates, the cat _ 
became a ward in chancery, and received annually thre’ 
the hands of a trustee, the sum, or the avails thereof, 
left by its indulgent mistress. 

A young creole of New-Orleans has recently produ. 
ced a historical tragedy in five acts called the 
Patriots of Louisiana, in 1769,” which the Courier of 
that city says, ‘tis written with great ability—many ef 
the passages are beautiful, and the characters drawn te 
the life. The scene is laid in New-Orleans, and the 
narrative possesses great interest.” It has been pub- 
lished and the Courier recommends its production ateae 
of the theatres in that city, 


German edition of Washington’s writings.—We 
understand that the eclebrated German historian, Fred- 
erick Von Raumer, whose interesting work on England 
bas just appeared in this country, has made arrap 
ments with Mr. Sparks to translate and prepare . 
dition of the Thife and Writings of Washington és he : 
German press. It is to be published by 
Leipsic, one of the most eminent publishers 

[Boston Da 


Tn the month of August next, the city of 
have existed 2584 years! ab urte condita. 


Miss Harriet Martineau arrived in Detroit onthe 13th 
inst., on her way to the far west, 


- 







A magnificent earpet 40 yards square, has been man- 
ufactured in Kilmarnok, for a London Peeress. The 
style is Persian, and the colors resemble a beautiful 
painting on canvass. 

The Texian flag is a plain red ground, with a single 
white star, of five points, and between the points the let- 
ters TEXAS, 











DIED, 

In this village, on Friday the 24th Jane, ANTHONY 
RUTGERS, esq., in the 36th year of his age. . 

Mr. Rutgers was from Belle Ville,N. J. and removed 
to this village about a year since, to enjoy the benefits of 
our excellent seminaries and schools, and to s@perintend 
the edneation of his children. it ane was & gen- 
tleman of liberal education and int Views ; por 
sessing an ample fortune, he was hzppily retired 
business pursuits, and the task-yurk of @ profession ; 
with a hand ever open to charity anda heart aagly 
alive to the sufferings of his @llow-creatures. ~Heseem- 
ed the dispenser of good only, in the extensive circle of 
his acquaintance. Tue loss of such a man—so able, 
and so well disposed to promote and patronise every use- 
ful and laudable enterprise, in this community is severe- 
ly felt, and sot easily supplied. To his personal friends 
—and especially to his amiable and interestin — 
it is ineppreciable and remediless, at least in thie world. 
Among the many, this is certainly a striking instance of 
the fleeting and transitory nature of all buman enjoy- 
ments, and an illustration of the seriptaral adage, that 
“in the midst of life we are in death,” 
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POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 
a _—— : m * . —— om A > - — 
THE BOQUET:. I read on Nature’s open seroll, The rustic seat is in the porch, 
— _ New charms and wonders vast ; Where lioney -suckles twine; / 
oY a And thought on him with new delight, The rosy, ragged urchins pl 
' For the Poughkeepsie Casket. Who spread it out before my gladdened sight. mesa ng glowing rs val 
oe *S sia More beauteous every beauteous thing, They scoop the sand, or gaily chase 
nat as ether, phe as dew, And sweeter every sweet, F The bee that buzzes by. 3 
constant, evef tru y , 
t, nef 2 Wher’er the winning smiles of spring” The household spaniel flinge‘his lengts 
Kind and gentle, like a dove; . Allured my willing feet, Al 
Deiter cuatidtalien, -- ‘ ong the stone-paved hall: 
oug ’ Where vallies run; where sparrows sing The panting ¢licep-dog seeks;the spot 
Though tlie world may wax and wane, Within the wild retreat, Where leafy reir fall. 
Love for nought, and hate for gain, Or where the mountain forests nod, 
Nought can cvol this holy flame ; +} All, all was beauty, wisdom, glory, Gop. The petted kitten frisks among 
Sister's Joveisatill thésame. Barp or LA GRANGE. Ps bean-flower’s fragrant maze ; 
Calumny with fiendish art, Whitesboro’ June 14th, 1836. rage wet ie her dappled forin 
' 0 court t 
May direct its vengeful dart ; ; ’ ST i e warinest rays, i 
Though misfortune lights her flame, ; For the Poughkeepsie Casket. || eae anaperenean flinging wide, 
Sister’s love is still the same. PTO +H.” cnet wee ah angel 
With choicest posies rang’d between, 
When we give the parting band, Thy grove! yes, I’ve roamed with thrilling delight, |}. : Still wet with morning dew. 
Leaving for a distant land ; Among its fresh loeusts and green maple sliades, The mower whisiles o'er ble tal 
Sister’s angel love weview }| The bower of the muses who seem to invite ' The ast 2 — - we 
When she weeping sigtis ‘‘adieu.” 4| Each humble admirer of these Heaven-born maids. Th Se ee ied ' 
; e scythe is out, the swarth 1s deta, 
‘When we ride on ocean waye, Those heavenly zepbyrs that play round thy cot, ' There’s incense in the field. 
Where the threatning whirlwinds rave, Giving numbers so sweet, to thy soft-flowing lyre, Oh! how I 1 j 
Sister’s love will hover there With the purest devotion have hallowed the spot | P ‘i. er hee to ca ae muse 
On the holy wing of prayer. Where thy charming young charges for learning re-|| au hour as thie 
; : | q hh 3 8 To nurse the joy Creation gives, 
Midnight perils may surround, ~ ; ; In purity and bliss. 
*Mid that awful gloom profound, Blow on ye soft breezes, with gentleness blow, _———— 
Still a sister’s vigil fear - No storms or black tempests conve i ; ( 
f y to this grove — 
Drops affections’ balmy tear. $4, The Sabbath-morn stillness that reigns through it now, LOVE AND HOPE; 
When our footsteps backward roam; Devotes it to science and juvenile love. A. . SWISS AIR. 
To the blithsome fields of home, ne At morn beside yon summer sea 
Kind affections’ warm embrace From the Knickerbocker. |} Young Love and Hope reclined ; i 
Brightens in a sister’s face. , OUR COUNTRY. But scarce had ngontide came, when he 
Sister’s love, supremely kind, _ BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE AMERICAN SWORD.” pene meee mpc ind— 
. : : oor Hope 
cape She gga of the mind, For once fill the wine,;cup !—’tis Freedom’s libation ! And left sae Hope behind. 
Ling ring till her latest breath, }|__And where is the heart will not bound ateach pledge 3 I dL 
Brightens on the cheek of death. We will drink tethe sword that has made us.a nation— yt peachet eels! oll awh ile 
Poughkeepsie, 6th Mo., 1836. H. Again !—to the charter we won with its edge. A ean this vince, Semmten ; 
nd then so sweet his parting smile 
ED , if , 
cca lt seasin Casha. Pa Pog on pee orns —— the hearts that float under That Hope who never dreamed of guile, 
s, on all waters that keel ever ploughed, Believ’d he’d come again— 
f ' IPHE CHANGE. "ae answer to aught, wh ich insults it—is thunder! ’ Believ’d be’d come again, | 
In by-gone days, while yet to Goa ho triumph beneath it,or sleep in its shroud. She'linger’d there till evening’s beam 
My heart was alien still, To the Land where we dweli!—from its core to its bor- Along the waters lay ; 
To walk abroad along the sod der,— And o’er the sands, in thoughtful dream, 
On meadow, plain and hill, North,South,East and West—ay,cach inch of its sod ; Off traced his name, which still the stream 
Or climb where mountain forests nod, And may he who would light there the torch of disorder, As ofien wash’d awag— 
And living streams distil, Be branded, like Cain, by the finger of God ! As ofien wash’d away. 
Amid the wonders of his pow’rs = ™ | To the Laws !—which gives every freeman communion at “aa 
And skill, with pleasure charmed the passing hour. |) In every right their provisions afford ; . ) ae? pte rd prego il 
a the | - sae + Oves 5 ; 
When blithesome spring o'er hill and dale Like the Gordian knot be their bulwark—ouR UNION! |] Tis Wealth that comes, and and brigh 
In all save the fate to be cut by the sword ‘ gay ight, 
Her verdant honors threw, , y ’ His golden bak reflects the light ;— 
And poured sweet odors on the gale, To our Homes !—and rememder those ties of affection But ah ! jt is not Love’s— 
Where blossomed orchards grew,.. Which all our domestic enjoyments subserve, q But al! itis not Love's, * 
’Twas joy to wander through the vaie, As we on the laze, lean on us for protection, po ee ; , 
Yet gem’d with drops of dew, And victims may be if from duty we swerve. Her sees 1 snp hagions d show’d 
And vocal with the songster’s lay, To the speedy extinction of native contention, | And cules the light that lamp nation nt 
To hail the glories of the rising day. By mutual forbearance and gen’reus resolve ! But Love had lights that warmer glow’d 
: May the hell-woven snares of the friends of dissension And where, alas! was he?— 6 5 } 
’Twas pure delight at noon-day hour, Their authors alone in destruction involve ! iedwi : ! ry 
To seek some wild retreat, - a : nd where, alas! was he 3 
Within a deep sequester’d bower, ‘To our an !—~and oh! may they ne’er be found Now fast around the sea and shore, 
ts olrmasep sd: oe — When ity dh rely on their counsel for aid : Night threw ber darkling chain ; . 
And wonder at some little flower, Stondie ki ae e Fe aaa te ve se The sunny sails were seen no more: a 
Rejoicing at my feet — ay the keen sword of justice re urn from their keeping, Hope’s morning dreams of Love were o’er—~ ‘ 
Without e’en a speck on the sheen of its blade. So ; .~ | 
Each deep design the hand of Wisdom drew. One — pledge! While we prize the inherited char- Love never came again. d 
er; ie ee on 
When evening cloudless and serene, Bequeathed us by Liberty’s bold pioneers, Here li if h tl] 
Her shining orbs displayec, Let us drink to the memory of Patriot and Martyr, B a > we a © without bed or blanket, ¥ 
With gladsome eye I viewed the scene ; Whio won the bright guerdon—in silence and tears. ut dead a8 a door-nail, heaven be thanked. 
And fancy wildly played —— 
Around the night’s rejoicing queen THE POUGHKEEPSIE 
Si eier oa ieneed gts A SUMMER SKETCH, a. alitihad ae os CASKET, ' ;s 
’ s published every other SATURDAY at the Office of the ’ 
And gaye the stars a trumpet tongas, Tis June, ’tis merry smiling June ; Bega Teteenare, Market-Stree at ONE - byt 7 
Which the Eternal Maker’s glory sung. Tis blushing summer now : ceived for a less term than one year. Al} Letters sddeens ed o 
The rose is red —the bloom is dead— SS ee yee be post-paid to receive attention. If 
There came a change—Lo! o’er my soul £23: ieriahgl The CASKET will be devoted to Lirgraturg, Science 
The fruit is on the bough. and the Ants; HisTORIcaL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: = 
Love's gentle spirit passed ; Monat and Humorous Tates; Essays, PORTRY, and fiy 
) The rapture of her blest control The bird-cage hangs upon the wall, ray oe ig READING. a 
| Sejd all my passions fast. Amid the clagt’ring v iney }' give gy eoptess Who will yemit us Five Deuang, shell re = 
—— 
“e be 


